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VI.— MORE ABOUT THE DIALOGUS OF TACITUS. 

The paper which I read before the Philological Association 
at Washington last Christmas was afterwards published in 
the American Journal of Philology (Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-14), 
and led to what he calls a "Rejoinder" on the part of Dr. 
Gudeman, which appeared in the following number of the 
same journal (pps. 243-6). Being personally devoid of any 
appetite for controversy, I have hesitated hitherto as to how I 
should deal with Dr. Gudeman's re-statement of his case. It 
contains nothing new ; and not long after our Washington 
meeting Dr. G. Andresen, whose name and authority are 
revered by every student of Tacitus, had meanwhile taken 
occasion to traverse Dr. Gudeman's whole position, very much 
as I had done, in a paper which appeared in the columns of 
the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philologie (10th Feb. 1913). So 
far as I have seen, Dr. Gudeman has made no rejoinder to 
that, though it is only fair to add that he promises a new 
edition of the Dialogus in which he says that his arithmetic 
will be completely vindicated. Meanwhile readers of the 
Journal may care to know whether, in my judgement, the story 
of the Dialogus, as I told it last Christmas, stands in need of 
any correction or modification. 

Dr. Gudeman professes not to understand how his use of 
averages is in any way different from mine. Though I cannot 
suspect any intelligent reader of such obtuseness, I shall 
repeat my main argument, especially as it concerns an impor- 
tant point that happens to have been overlooked by G. 
Andresen. It was not I, but Gudeman, who relied on the esti- 
mated average content of a page in the lost archetype of the 
Dialogus to proclaim to the world what he called a " coinci- 
dence too marvellous for credence " ! On the assumption that 
the text of the treatise was resumed (after the great lacuna 
at the end of ch. 35) at the top of a certain page in the 
Hersfeldensis, he thought he had proved conclusively that at 
the foot of the fourth page thereafter would be found, if we 
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could recover the lost archetype, the conclusion of the sen- 
tence ending faces admovebant at ch. 40, 7. In other words 
Gudeman based on his calculation of the average content of 
each page in the Hersfeldensis the astounding statement that 
the text from ch. 36 to 40. 7 must have formed exactly four 
complete pages in the archetype (Decembrio's folia duo) : he 
admitted only a "quite insignificant fractional difference", 
which " actually amounts to less than a single letter " ! 

G. Andresen may be said to have joined with me in utterly 
demolishing this fallacious and misleading computation. But 
Decembrio's note runs " folia duo cum dimidio ", and I went 
further than Andresen in pointing out that if the text of ch. 
36 to 40. 7 were to be squeezed into four pages (folia duo), the 
fifth (dimidium) would have to contain all that is left. 
Gudeman professes to doubt my estimate. But it is easily 
demonstrable. Each of the four pages under consideration 
contained, on Gudeman's hypothesis, the equivalent of about 
3 if lines of Teubner text. In any normal MS the fifth 
page (Decembrio's dimidium) would have shown an approxi- 
mately equal content. But after ch. 40. 7 no fewer than 54 lines 
of Teubner text remain, and this fact I made an additional 
and most cogent reason for rejecting the whole of Gudeman's 
argument. It is not creditable to my opponent that in order 
to meet the dilemma he should suggest that the scribe may 
have written " more closely " on his fifth page, and possibly 
even have added a " few more lines " (p. 245). The supposi- 
tion that no fewer than 54 lines of Teubner text, probably with 
a colophon in addition, may have been contained in the fifth 
page, instead of only 3 if , as on the preceding four, is too large 
a draft on human credulity. The man who believes that would 
believe anything, — or at least would say that he believed it. 

My own view is that the scribe of the Dialogus was not the 
writer of the extant Agricola quaternion, and that he used a 
finer script with possibly more lines to the page. And the 
suggestion that the Hersfeldensis may have been a composite 
codex (10th and 13th cent.) is at least as admissible as the 
theory that the copyist of the archetype suddenly started to 
nearly double the content of the last page of the Dialogus in 
his MS, before proceeding with the Suetonius fragment. 

Dr. Gudeman cites my statement that " no certain results 
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have yet been reached " in regard to the length of the great 
lacuna for the purpose of setting it against another quotation 
from my paper (p. 13) which he represents as running thus: 
" It is easy to calculate that the lacuna amounts to 4/15 of the 
whole treatise, or rather more than one-fourth ". This is the 
height, or shall I say the depth, of disingenuousness. Will it 
be believed that Dr. Gudeman carefully omits from the latter 
citation the words by which it is introduced : " // we are to 
interpret Decembrio's note as meaning that the codex had 16J 
folia and was minus 6, it is easy to calculate, etc.". That there 
was a virtue in the unreported if is shown by the fact that in 
a recent number of the Rheinisches Museum (LXVIII, p. 282) 
Dr. Karl Barwick has come forward with the suggestion that 
by sex folia Decembrio must have meant sex columnae, which 
would account for the note " def ectus unius f olii cum dimidio " 
in V. His calculation is that if the whole Dialogus was con- 
tained in 14+ 1^4-2^= 18 folia (36 paginae, 72 pagellae), then 
the lacuna extended to 6 pagellae, and was 6/72 or 1/12 of the 
whole, and only about 2§ (3?) Teubner pages in length. It 
may be of interest to report in this connection that a re-exam- 
ination of the Harleianus in the British Museum convinces 
me that the writer of the codex intended to leave in his copy 
a blank that was also carefully calculated to represent one 
twelfth of the whole. 

Fresh evidence in support of Barwick's view is derivable 
from the very interesting note reported by Emil Jacobs ( Woch. 
f. Klass. phil. 25, p. 701) as found in a MS of Cicero's philo- 
sophical writings. It is a reproduction of the Commentarium 
Niccolai Niccoli in peregrinatione Germaniae, of which we 
know through Poggio's correspondence (see Introd. to my 
edition, pp. LXIII-IV, with reff.) and also from Panormita's 
letter to Guarini (v. Wissowa, Sijthoff Facsimile of the 
Leidensis, p. ii). The number of folia in the Hersfeldensis 
as given in this note agrees with that stated by Decembrio for 
the Germania (12 folia), for the Agricola (14 folia) and for 
the Suetonius fragment (7 folia) : as to the Dialogus it is 
described as containing 18 folia, instead of (as when Decem- 
brio saw it in Rome) 16J. We are here in a region of 
conjecture, for which no verification is possible unless some 
further evidence comes to light. But I venture to suggest that 
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it may have been the disappearance and mutilation of unum 
folium cum dimidio between the time when the Hers f eld monk 
made his " inventarium " ( 1425-7) and the year in which 
Decembrio examined the archetype at Rome (1455) that 
caused the lacuna at the end of ch. 35 in all subsequent MSS. 
The note in the Leidensis " deerant in exemplari sex pagelle 
vetustate consumptae" supports this view (cp. Ven. "hie 
deficiunt quattuor parvae pagellae ", where VI may have been 
wrongly read as IV). It is certainly a new factor in the 
problem that the Inventarium seems to have credited the 
Dialogus with XVIII folia. In writing sex folia instead of 
sex columnae {pagellae?) Decembrio may have been misled 
by some note at the end of the text, say at the foot of the 
verso of the 14th folium, where the lacuna begins. If the 15th 
folium was already in bad shape at Hers f eld it may have dis- 
appeared entirely by the time the codex reached Rome. And 
the mutilation or defacement may well have extended to the rec- 
to of the 15th folio. In either event three pages had become 
unreadable and this would involve a loss, according to my 
calculation, of about 100 lines of Teubner text between chs. 
35 and 36. Thereafter followed Decembrio's folia duo cum 
dimidio, except that the dimidium came first, being in fact the 
verso of fol. XV in the Hersfeld archetype. Seven folia can 
still be found for the Suetonius fragment, on the supposition 
that an addition was made to the sixth quaternion to complete 
the treatise, just as two folia are known to have been added 
to the third quaternion to complete the Agricola. 

This is, as has been said, conjecture, but to me at least it 
seems far more probable than the view put forward by Gude- 
man in reply to E. Jacobs (Woch. f. Klass. phil. 33-4, p. 929 
— in this citation I again inadvertently write page instead of 
column, not unlike Decembrio!). With his fixed idea of a 
second lacuna after 40, 7 Gudeman believes that it was here 
the missing leaf fell out, leaving 16J pages for Decembrio to 
chronicle, instead of \j\ (loosely reported as 18 in the " Inven- 
tarium"), the verso of the last folio having either been left 
blank, or having contained the beginning of the Suetonius 
fragment. Here again we must answer as before that the 
" dimidium " could not possibly have contained the balance of 
the text, with a colophon, from 40, 7 to the end. 
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More difficulty is occasioned by the report that this version 
of the " inventarium " does not give Tacitus as the author of 
the Dialogus (cp. Panormita's letter, "et inventus est quidam 
dialogus de oratore et est, ut coniectamus, Cor. Taciti ".) If the 
Dialogus had a title at all resembling those reproduced for 
the Germania and the Agricola in the codex Aesinus, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any one could miss the name Cornelii Taciti. 
Add to this the awkward fact that Panormita in his letter first 
specifies the Germania and the Agricola as obviously works 
of Tacitus, and that it is only after citing certain writings of 
Frontinus (whom he wrongly calls Fronto) that he goes back 
to the Tacitus codex and includes in his enumeration the 
Dialogus without any mention of authorship. 

But we must adhere to the evidence of Decembrio, who says 
quite explicitly Cornelii Taciti dialogus de oratoribus. The 
explanation of the divergence may be that in making his 
" Inventarium " the Hersfeld monk looked only at the top of 
the first folio of the Dialogue where the title may have run 
Incipit Dialogus de Oratoribus, (or even incipit eiusdem dial, 
de or.) immediately following and in construction with a colo- 
phon at the foot of the verso of the preceding folio Cornelii 
Taciti de vita Julii Agricolae liber explicit It should be noted 
that the " Inventarium " seems to have given only the title and 
the opening words of each of the treatises, with the pagination, 
— not as Decembrio does the closing words as well. 

W. Peterson. 

McGill University, December, 1913. 



